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Athens in the late fifth century B.C. was a litigious and argumentative place - a breeding 
ground for orators, demagogues and philosophers. In the agora you might meet Socrates - 
and be delayed about your business while he asked you interminable questions about piety 
and courage. From that encounter, in all likelihood, you would emerge speechless but 
irritated. Or you might find yourself listening to a sophist - one of that colourful group of 
teachers of rhetoric, argument and any other verbal skill you might need on a sunny day in 
court. 

Sophists want to win; in particular, they - and their clients - want to win in court. Victory 
could be won by rhetorical skill - the orator with the golden tongue carries off the prize. But 
Protagoras and Prodicus, and possibly Gorgias too, took a different route to victory, one 
which had a lasting impact on the philosophers who succeeded them. 

They made two claims: 

/. Every (meaningful) proposition is true, 

ii. Therefore contradiction is impossible. 

But if contradiction is impossible, then no claim I may choose to make can be refuted by my 
opponent. Imagine you are in court, defending yourself (say, like Strepsiades in 
Aristophanes' Clouds) against a creditor; he says you owe him money; you say you don't. 
Suppose that, as in Plato's Apology, the debate turns away from questions of fact to 
questions about what counts as true, to questions about the theoretical basis of what I say. 
If you could prove that everything is true, then whatever the truth of your opponent's case, 
your own claim would be directly vindicated. For, whether or not he says that you owe him 
money, you say that you do not. If that claim, like any other, is true, you must be innocent 
of the charge. And in that case, any claim against you is irrelevant to your defence - nobody 
can contradict you. 

How might the premiss of this argument - that everything is true - be justified? We could 
appeal to the famous dictum of Protagoras: 


'Man is the measure of all things; of the things that are how they are; of the things 
that are not how they are not'. 



One (extreme) interpretation of this claim could give us 'everything is true' and its 
consequence 'Contradiction is impossible'. 


Pink warthog a matter of opinion 

Try 'man is the measure' first with perception. Suppose that an elephant lumbers before us. 
I see it to be grey; and you see it to be pink. I say 'grey'; how do you react? How can you 
explain to me that I am wrong? Can you explain to me that I am wrong? You might tell me I 
have my sunglasses on; or that I am a foreigner who doesn't understand 'grey' or 'pink'; or 
that I am colour blind. You can tell me all sorts of things about the world before us, or about 
my deficiencies. But you cannot see with my eyes; and so you cannot say that my 
perception was not as I say it was. I am the measure of what I perceive. For the perception 
itself, the seeing, appears to be private to me and thus incorrigible; and if you can't show 
that I have made some linguistic mistake (or that my optician is hopeless) then we are at 
stand-off. 

Now suppose that this is generally true ('for all things'). Suppose that all my utterances are 
incorrigible because not only my perceptions but all my judgements are private to myself. 
For example, I might affirm that 'the Mona Lisa is beautiful' or complain that 'warthogs are 
odious'. You might disagree, because in your opinion it is the Mona Lisa who is odious, and 
warthogs who are beautiful. But your disagreement amounts, perhaps, merely to a 
difference of opinion which cannot be resolved just because our values are, like our 
perceptions, private to ourselves, relative to us, and so unassailable by others. So when I 
point to the warthog and say 'odious' to your 'beautiful', we really mean 'odious-to-me' 
versus 'beautiful-to-you'; and thus in the end, we are not contradicting each other at all. The 
same may be true of remarks like 'Justice is repaying your debts and always cutting the cake 
fairly ' or 'Taxes should be paid'. These may express private opinions which are true as such, 
and cannot be contradicted. 

What would happen if this were a quite general feature of everything that we say? Then 
'The earth is flat' or 'Pythagoras' theorem is wrong', if (sincerely?) uttered, would turn out to 
be just as true as 'The earth is round' or 'The square on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum 
of the squares on the other two sides' - at least for the person who said so. That is, if we 
acknowledge that everything is as it seems to me, then everything I say is true, whatever it 
is; and everything you say is also true - where 'true' means 'true for me and nothing to do 
with you'. In that case, not only is everything true, but it is impossible for one person to 
contradict another, since every opinion is strictly private. All of this may follow from 
Protagoras' 'man is the measure of all things'. In court, then, if you accuse and I deny, we 
are both right - and the legal process is dumbfounded. 



Armadillo beats Socrates 


An alternative argument for 'everything is true' and 'contradiction is impossible' may be 
found in the surviving work of Gorgias (in a delightfully paradoxical work. On what is not) 
and in a fragment of Prodicus: 

'It is impossible to contradict. For if two people contradict (each other), they are both 
speaking. But then they cannot both be speaking of the same thing. For only the 
person who speaks the truth and reports something as it is, speaks of that thing. The 
person who opposes him does not speak of that thing . . .[? but of some other]'. 

This argument suggests that saying something sensible (meaningful) and saying something 
true come to the same thing. In that case, any sensible proposition is true. Any proposition 
that purports to oppose it is either meaningless, mere babble, or true but about something 
else and so irrelevant. So contradiction is impossible. 

How could that view be remotely plausible? It rests on a particular assumption about 
meaning - that meaning is derived directly from the world we are talking about. For 
example, the expression 'armadillo' is meaningful because it refers to the armadilloes that 
there are; and 'that armadillo' makes sense because of a particular armadillo (that one, over 
there). So the sentence 'There is an armadillo over there' is sensible just because there is an 
armadillo in the corner of the room. But of course, the sentence is true for the same reason; 
and if there is no armadillo in the corner of the room, what I say may seem futile babble. On 
that account a sentence makes sense because it fits some real state of affairs. But then 
(again on that account) a sentence is true because it fits some real state of affairs. Thus 
making sense and being true come to the same thing. So any sensible sentence is true 
(about some state of affairs); and there are no false but sensible propositions. In that case 
my opponent in court cannot contradict what I say - he is either talking non sense, or 
talking about something else altogether. I win my case. 

Now either Protagoras' or Prodicus' principle of truth might be useful when it comes to 
extricating yourself from a legal tangle. It has, however, some dangerous consequences, 
both for us and for the sophists. Consider just two of them. 

1) If truth is everywhere, then nothing is false. But if nothing is false, how can we make 
sense of anything being true? It looks as if truth and falsehood stand and fall together; and 
then the attack on falsehood turns out to do just as much damage to truth. Can we do 
without falsehood? 

2) If everything is true, then everyone is right. But if everyone is right, no-one need s to 
learn. In that case, there is no need for teachers - what price the expensive sophists then? 



Sophistry is all about winning - and it is this passion for success that Socrates and Plato 
attacked. But if the sophists win by playing the philosopher's gambit and talking about the 
abstracts of truth, meaning and argument, they have argued themselves out of a job. It 
remains for the philosophers to meet the gambit, and prevent truth and meaning from 
collapsing into meaningless babble or universal truth. The challenge to the philosophers is 
to show how we can be wrong. 

M. M. Mackenzie, wrote this as a tailpiece to her article on Socrates in Omnibus 18. 
Formerly a Fellow of New Hall, Cambridge, she is now a lecturer at King's College, London. 



